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POETRY. 
THE OLD FOLK. 


Ah! don’t be sorrowful, darling, 

And don’t be sorrowful, pray— 

Taking the year together, my dear, 
' There isn’t more night than day. 


Tis rainy weather, my darling, 

Time’s waves, they heavily run: 

But taking the year together, my dear, 
There isn’t more cloud than sun. 


We are old folks, now, my darling, 
Our heads are growing grey, 

But taking the year all round, my dear, 
You will always find a May. 


We have had our May, darling, 
And our rosés long ago; 

And the time of the year is coming, 
For the silent night of snow. 


And God is God, my darling, 

Of night as well as day; 

And we feel and know that we can go 
Wherever He leads the way. 


God of the night, my a 
Of the night of death, so grim, 

The gate that leads out of life, good wife, 
Is the gate that leads to Him. . 


HAROLD, 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 


BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 


(OonTINUED. ] 
Githa, Earl Godwin’s wife, sate in her chamber, 


| and her heart was sad. In this room was one of her 
| Sons. the one dearer to her than all, Wolnoth her 
darling. For the rest of her sons were stalwart and 
strong of frame, and in their infancy she had known 
not a mother’s fears. But Wolnoth had come into 
the world before his time, and sharp had been the 
travail of his mother, and long between life and death 
| the Struggle of the new-born babe. And his cradle 
| had been rocked with a trembling knee, and his pit 
| ow been bathed with hot tears. Frail had been his 
| childhood—a thing that hung on her care; and now, 
| 

| 


| 48 the boy grew, blooming and strong, into youth, the 
| mother felt that she had given life twice to her child. 


| 


therefore, as she gazed upon him now, fair and smil- 
ing, and hopeful, she mourned for him more than for 
Sweyn, the outcast and criminal, on hiepilgrimage of 
woe, to the waters of Jordan, and the tomb of our 
Lord. For Wolnoth, selected as the hostage for the 
faith of his house, was to be sent from her arms to 


| the court of William the Norman. And the youth 


smiled and was gay, choosing vestment, and mantle’ 
and ateghars of gold, that he might be flaunting and 
brave in the halls of knighthood and beauty for the 
manners and forms of the foreigners, their gayety and 
splendor, as his boyhood had seen them, had dazzled 
his fancy and half Normanized his mind. A proud 
and happy boy was he to go, to go as a hostage for 
the faith, and representative of the rank of his mighty 
kinsmen; and step into manhood in the eyes of the 
dames of Rouen. 

By Wolnoth’s side stood his young sister. Thyra, 
a mere infant; and her innocent sympathy with her 
brother’s pleasure in gaud and toy saddened Githa 
yet more, 

“QO my son!” said the troubled mother, “why of all 
my children have they chosen thee? Harold is wise 
against danger, and Tostig is fierce against foes, and 
Gurth is too loving to wake hate in the sternest, and 
from the mirth of sunny Leofwine sorrow glints aside 
as the shaft from the sheen of ashield. But thou, thou 
O beloved!—cursed be the king that chose thee, and 
cruel was the father that forgot the light of the 
mother’s eyes!” 

“Tut, mother dearest,” said Wolnoth, pausing from 
the contemplation of a silk robe all covered with broi- 
dered peacocks, which had been sent him as a gift 
from his sister the queen, and wrought with her own 
fair hand; for a notable needlewoman, despite her 
sage lere, was the wife of the saint king, and sorrow- 
ful women mostly are. ‘Tut! the bird must leave the 
nest when the wings are fledged. Harold the eagle, 
Tostig the kite, Gurth the sing-dove, and Leofwine 
the stare, See, my wings are richest of all, mother, 
and bright is the sun in whieh thy peaeock shall spread 
his pranked plumes.” 

Then observing that his liveliness provoked no 
smile from his mother, he approached, and said more 
seriously :— 

“Bethink, thee mother mine. Mo other choice was 
left to king or to father. Harold, and Tostig, and 
Leofwine, love their lordships and offices. Their posts 
are fixed, and they stand as the columns of our House. 
And Gurth is so young, and so Saxish, and so the 


| Therefore was he more dear to her than the rest; and, | shadow of Harold, that his hate to the Norman is a 
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_ by-word already among our youths. But J;—the good 


king knows that I shall be welcome, for the Norman 


knights love Wolnoth, and I have spent hours by the 


knees of Montgommeri and Grantmesnil, listening to 
the feats of Rolfganger, and playing with their gold 
chains of knighthood. ~ And the stout count himeelf 
shall knight me, and I shall come back with the spurs 
of gold which thy ancestors, the brave kivugs of Nor- 
way and Daneland, wore ere knighthood was known. 
Come, kiss me, my mother, come.and see the brave 
falcons Harold has sent me; true Welsh.” 

Githa rested her face on her son’s shoulder, and her 
tears blinded her. The door opened gently, and Har- 
old entered; and with the earl, a pale, dark-haired boy 
Haco the son of Sweyn. 

But Githa, absorbed in her darling Wolnoth, scarce 
saw the grandchild reared afar fron her knees, and 
hurriéd;at once to Harold. In his presence she felt 
comfort and safety; for Wolnoth leaned on her heart, 
and herheart leaned on Harold. 

— “Q son, son!” she cried, “firmest of hand, surest of 
faith, and wisest of brain, in the house of Godwin, tell 
me that he yonder, he thy young brother, risks no 
danger in the halls of the Normans!” 

“Not more than in these, mother,” answerei Harold, 
soothing her with caressing lip and gentle tone. 
“Fierce and ruthless, men say, is William the duke 
against foes with their swords in their hands, but de- 
bonnair and mild to the gentle frank host, and kind 
lord. And these Normans have a code of their own, 
more grave than all murals, more binding than even 
their frantic religion. Thou knowest it well mother, 
it comes from thy race of the north, and this code of 
honor, they callit, makes Wolnoth’s head as sacred 
as the relics of a saint set in zimmes. Ask only, my 
brother, when thou comest in sight of the Norman 
duke ask only the ‘kis3 of peace,’ and that kiss on thy 
brow, and thou wilt sleep more safely than if all the 
banners of England waved over thy couch.” 


“But how long shall the exile be?” asked Githa 


comfurted. 

Harold’s brow fell. 

“Mother, not even to cheer thee will I deceive. The 
time of hostageship rests with the king and the duke. 
As long as the one affects fear from the race of God- 
win, as long as the other feigns care for such priests, 
so long will Wolnoth and Haco be guests in the Nor- 
man halls.” 

Githa wrung her hands. 

“But comfort, my mother; Wolnoth is young his 
eye is keen, and his spirit prompt and quick. He 
will mark these Norman captains, he will learn their 
strength and their weakness, their manner of war, 
and he will come back, not as Edward the King came, 
a lover of things un-Saxon, but able to warn and to 
guide us against the plots of the camp-court, which 
threatens more, year by year; the peace of the world, 
Grieve not, daughter of the Dane kings,that thy son. 
the best loved, hath nobler school and wider field than 
his brothers.” 

This appeal touched the proud heart of the niece of 
Canute the Great, and she almost furgot the grief of 
her love in the hope of her ambition. 

. She dried her tears and smiled upon Wolnoth, and 
already in the dreams ofa mother’s vanity, saw him 
oo as Godwin in the council, and prosperous as 

arold in the field. Nor, half Norman as he was, 


did the young man seem insensible of the m nly =: 
ovnek patriotism of his brother’s hinted lessons, 
though he felt they implied reproof. He came to the 
earl, whose arm was round his mother, and said with 
a frank heartiness not usual to a nature somewhat 
frivolous and irresolute— | 

‘Harold thy tongue could kindle stones into men, 
and kindle those men into Saxons. Thy Wolnoth 
shall not hang his head with shame when he comes 
back to our merrie land with shaven locks and spurs of 
gold. For if thou doubtest his race from his looks, 
thou shalt put thy right hand on his heart, and feel 
England beat there in every pulse.” 

“Brave words, and well spoken,” cried the earl, and 
he placed his hand on the boy’s head as if -in benison. 

Till then, Haco had stood apart, conversing with 
the infant Thyra, whom his dark mournful face awed 
yet touched, for she nestled close to him, and put her 
little hand in his; but now inspired, no less than his 
cousin by Harold’s noble speech, he came proudly for- 
ward by Wolnoth’s side and said— 

“T, too, am English, and I have the name of Eng- 
lishmay to redeem,” 

Ere Harold could reply, Githa exclaimed— 

“Leave there thy right hand on my child’s head, 
and say, simply—‘By my troth and my plight, if the 
duke detain Wolnoth, son of Githa, against just plea 
and the king’s assent to his return, I, Harold, will, 
failing letter and nuncius, cross the seas, to restore 
the child to the mother.’ ” . 

Harold hesitated. 

A sharp cry of reproach that went to Harold’s heart 
broke from Githas‘s lips.. 

“Ah! cold and self heeding, wilt thou send him to 
bear a peril from which thou shrinkest thyselt?” 

“By my troth and my plight, then,” said the earl, 
“if, fair time elapsed, peace in England, without plea 
of justice, and against my king’s fiat Duke William 
of Normandy detain the hostages, thy son, and this 
dear boy, more sacred-and more dear to me for his 
father’s woes, I will cross the seas, to. restore the 
child to the mother, the fatherless to his fatherland. 
So help me, all-seeing One, Amen and Amen.” 


We have seen, in an earlier part of this record, 
that Harold posessed, among his numerous and more 
stately possessions, a house, not far from the old Ro- 
man dwelling place of Hilda. And in this residence 
he now (save when with the king) made his chief 
abode. He gave as the reasons for his selection, the 
charm it took, in his eyes, from that signal’ mark of 
affection which his ceorls had rendered him, in pur- 


chasing the house and tilling the ground in his absence | 
and more especially the convenience of its vicinity to | 


the new palace at Westminster, But the true spell 


which made dear to Harold the rude buildings of tim- | 


ber, when with a light heart he escaped from the 


halls of Westminster, was the fair face of Edith bis | 
neighbor. The impression which this young girl had | 
made upon Harold seemed to partake of the strength | 
of a fatality. For Harold had loved her before the | 
marvelous beauty of her womanhood began; and, oc- | 
cupied from his earliest youth in grave and earnest | 
affairs, his heart had never been fritterd away on the | 


mean and frivolous affections of the idle. 


The autumn sun shone through the golden glades of | 


the forest-land, when Edith sate alone on the knoll 
that faced forest-land and road, and watched afar. 


Ik 


- 
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And the birds sung cheerily; but that was not the 
sound for which Edith listened: and the squirrel darted 
from tree to tree on the sward beyond; but not to see 
the games of the squirrel sate Edith by the grave of 
the Teuton. By-and-by came the cry of the dogs, 
and the tall gre hound of Wales emerged from the 
bosky dells. Then Edith’s heart heaved, and her 
eyes brightened. And now, with his hawk on his 
wrist, and his spear in his hand, came, through the 
yellowing boughs, Harold the earl. 

And well may. ye ween, that his heart beat as loud, 
and his eyes shone as bright, as Edith’s, when he 
saw who had watched for his footsteps on the sepul- 
chral knoll; Love, forgetful of the presence of Death— 
so has it ever been, so ever shall it be. He hastened 
his stride, and bounded up the gentle hillock, and his 
dogs, with a joyous bark, came round the knees: of 
Edith. Then Harold shook the bird from his wrist, 
and it fell, with its light wing, on the altarstoneof Thor. 

“Thou art late, but thou art weleome, Harold, my 
kinsman,” said Edith, simply, as she bent her face over 
the hounds, whose gaunt heads she caressed. 

“Call me not kinsman,” said Harold, shrinking, and 
with a dark cloud on his broad brow. 

“And why, Harold?” 

“Oh, Edith, why?’ murmured Harold; and his 
thought added “she knows not, poor child, that in 
that mockery of kinship the Church sets its ban on 
our bridals.” 

He turned, and chid his dogs fiercely, as they gam- 
boled in rough glee round their fair friend. 

The hounds crouched at the feet of Edith—and 
Edith looked in mild wonder at the troubled face of 
the earl. 

“Thine eyes rebuke me, Edith, more than my words 
the hounds!” said Harold, gently. “But there is 
quick blood in my veins; ‘and the mind must be calm 
wheu it would control the humor. Calm was my 
mind, sweet Edith, in the old time, when thon wert 
an infant on my knee, and wreathing, with these rude 
hands, flower-chains for thy neck like the swan’s down 
I said—‘The flowers fade, but the chain lasts when 

ith again bent her face over the-erguching hounds. 
Harold so on her with mournfuf F<, Sal and the 
bird still sung, and the squirrel swung himself again 
from bough to bough. Edith spoke first:— 


“My godmother, thy sister, hath sent for me, Har- 
old, and I am to to the court to-morrow. Shalt 
thou be there?’”’ 
“Surely,” said Harold, in an anxious voice, “surely 
I will be there. So my sister hath sent for thee: wit- 
test thou wherefore?” 

ee" very pale, and her tone trembled as she 
ans wered— 
“Well-a-day, yes,” 
“It is as I feared, then!” exclaimed Harold, in great 
agitation; “and my sister whom these monks Toon 
demented, leagues herself with the king against the 
laws of the wide welkin and the grand religion of the 
human heart.” 
He paused, breathed hard, and seizing almost stern- 
ly, the girl’s trembling arm, he resumed between his 
set teeth—“So they would have thee be 4 nun?—T hou 
wilt not—thou durst not—thy heart would perjure 
thy vows!” 
“Ah, Harold!” answered Edith, moved out of all 


bashfulness by his.emotion and her own terror of the 
convent, and answering, if with the love of a woman, 
still with the unconsciousness of achild. ‘Better, oh, 
better the grave of the body than that of the heart! 
In the grave I could still live fur those 1 love; behind 
the grate love itself must be dead. Yes thou pitiest 
me, Harold; thy sister, the queen, is gentle and kind; 
I will fling myself at her feet, and say—‘ Youth is fond, 
and the world is fair: let me live my youth, and bless 
God in the world that he saw was good!’” 

“My own dear Edith!” exclaimed Harold, over- 
joyed. “Say this. Be firm—they cannot, and they 
dare not force thee! The law cannot wrench thee 
against thy will from the ward of thy guardian Hil- 
da—and where the law is, there Harold at least is 
strong’ and there, at least, our kinship, if my bane, is 
thy blessing.” 

“Why, Harold, sayest thou that our kinship is thy 
bane? It is so sweet to whisper to myself, ‘Harold is 
of thy kith, though distant; and it is natural to thee 
to have pride in his fame and joy in his presence’ 
Why is that sweetness to me, to thee so bitter?” 

“Because,” answered Harold, dropping the hand he 
had clasped, and folding his arms in deep dejection, 
“because but for that I should say—‘Edith I love thee 
more than a brother: Edith, be Harold’s wife!’ And 
were I to say it, and were we to wed, all the priests 
of the Saxons would lift up their hands in horror, and 
curse our nuptials; and I should be ban’d of that 
specter, the Church: and my house would shake to 
its foundations; and my father, and my brothers, and 
the thegns and the proceres, and the abbots and the 
prelates, whose aid makes our force, would gather 
round me with threats and with prayers, that I might 
put thee aside. And mighty as I am now, so mighty 
once was Sweyn my brother; and outlaw, as Sweyn 
is now, might Harold be, and outlaw if Harold were, 
what breast so broad as his could fill up the gap left 
in the defence of England? Therefure, slave to the 
lying thraldom he despises, Harold dare not say to 
the maid ef his love—‘Give me thy right hand and be 
my bride.’” 

Edith had listened in bewilderment and despair, 
and her face locked and rigid, as if turned to 
stone. But when he had ceased, and, moving some 
steps away, turned aside his manly countenance, that 
Edith might not perceive its anguish, the noble and 
sublime spirit of that sex which ever, when lowliest, 
most comprehends the lofty, rose superior both to love 
and to grief; and, rising, she advanced, and placin 
her slight hand on his stalwart shoulder, she said, ha 
in pity, half in reverence— | 

“Never before, O Harold, did I feel so proud of thee: 
for Edith could not love thee as she doth, and will, 
till the grave clasp her, if thou didst not love England 
more than Edith Harold, till this hour 1 wasachild, 
and I knew not my own heart: I look now into 
that heart, and I see that I am woman. Harold, 
the cloister hath no fears for me now: and all life 
does not shrink—no, it énlarges, and it soars into 
one desire—to be worthy to pray for thee!” | 

“Maid, maid!” exclaimed Harold, abruptly, and pale 
as the dead, “do not say thou hast no fear of the clvi- 
ster. I adjure, I command thee, build not up between 
us that dismal, everlasting wall. While thou art free 
Hope yet survives—a phantom, haply, but Hope 
still.” 
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“As thou wilt I, will,” said Edith, humbly: “order 
my fate so as pleases thee the best.” 
- Then, not daring to trust herself longer, for she 
felt the tears rushing to her eyes, she turned away 
a rad ig left him alone beside the altar-stone and 
tum 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


FOR THERLADIES. 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE, 


It is about two years since the short dress first 
made its appearence; and it was not till the past win- 
ter that it became general or sufficiently popular for 
ladies to feel satisfied as to its permanence. 

These suits are now universal, and have effected a 
total change in the aspect of the promenade. Some 
are made with only a skirt and pelisse, others bave 
two skirts and a sac or paletot cut into the form like 
a — at the back and crossed as a small shawl 
in front. 


THE ‘‘PANIERS.”’ 

These are the latest novelty, and already hooped 
skirts have been filled with enormous bustles to wear 
underthem. Le panier consistssimply of an altering 
of the hind folds of the skirt in such a way as to 
allow thein to fall over in a bouillon upon the lower 
part of the skirt. | 

Paniers for short dresses are effected by lengthening 
the upper skirt somewhat at the back, and running a 
narrow string from one side to the other through the 
center of the back breadth. The front breadth is in- 
serted plain and of the proper length, the junctions at 
the sides being concealed by rosettes, bows and ends, 
sashes or some other ornaments. 


I would not advise any one to attempt a panier on 
ote “yaa account without having first seen a correct 
model. 

The latest style of hooped skirts are horrible. In 

addition to the enormous bustle or wide shelf, which 
sometimes extends to the side 9s well as across the 
back, there is a broad train, which destroys the beauty 
and elegance of the trailing-dress. 
_ There are better shapes to be had, however, and I 
advise ladies to search for them. Don’t take a large, 
ugly, ungraceful hooped skirt because some one tells 
you it is the “latest style.” Large hooped skirts are 
not worn yet, and when next they are it will be the 
signal for their entire overthrow. 


The new coats and jackets for ladies have one very 
distinct peenaliarity. They areicut as high upon the 
shoulder as a man’s coat, and for dressy vecasions are 
always cut into the The lose sacs and long 

tied in at the waist are reserved for demi-toi- 
[Jennie June, in Golden Era. 


NANCY HART. 


Georgia had a heroine during the Revolution—not very 
courtly or polished, but true as steel. This was Nancy Mor- 
gan, who married Benjamin Hart, one of the Hart family to 
which Benton belonged. 

Nancy Hert and her husband settled before the Revolution- 
ary war a few miles above the ford on Broad River, in Elbert 
County, Georgia. An apple orchard still remains to point out 


the spot. 


In altitude Mrs. Hart was a Patagonian, and remarkably 
well-limbed «nd muscular. In a word, she was “lofty and 
sour.” Marked by nature with prominent features, circumstan- 
ces and accident added, perhaps, not a little to her peculiarities . 
She was horribly cross-eyed, as well as cross-grained; but, 
nevertheless, she wasa sharpshooter. Nothing was more com- 
mon than to see her in full pursuit of the age are stag. The 
huge antlers that bung around ber cabin or upheld her trusty 
gun, gave proof of her skill in gunnery; and the white comb, 
drained of its honey, and hung up for ornament, testified her 
powers of bee-finding. 

Many can testify to her magical art in the mazes of cookery, 
being able to get up a pumpkin p e in as many forms as there 
are days in the week. She was extensively known and, employed 

for her profound knowledge in the management of all ailments. 

The clouds of war gathered, and burst with a dreadful ex- 

losion in this State, Nancy’s spirit rose with the tempest. 
She declared and proved herself a friend to her country, ready 
‘*to do or to die.” ' 

All accused of Whigism bad to hide or to swing. The lily- 
livered Mr. Hart was not the last to seek safety in the cane-brake 
with his neighbors. They kept "Pp a prowling skulking kind of 
life, occasionally sallying forth in a sort of predatory style. 
The Tories at length, however, gave Mrs. Hart a call, and in 
true soldier manner ordered a repast. Nancy soon had the nec- 
essary materials for a good feast spread before them. The 
smoking venison, the hasty hoecake, the fresh honeycomb, were 
sufficient to have* provoked the appetite of a gorged epicure. 
They simultaneously stacked their arms and seated themselves, 
when quick as thought, the dauntless Nancy seized one of the 

uns, cocked it, and with a blazing oath declared that she would 

Siow out the brains of the first mortal that offered to rise or 

taste a mouthful! They all knew her character too well to im- 
ine that she would say one thing and do another. 

“Go,” she said to one of her sons, ‘‘and tell the whigs that I 
have taken six base Tories.” 

They sat still, each expecting to be offered up, with dogged- 
ly mean countenances, bearing the marks of disappointed 
revenge, shame, and unappeased hunger. 

Whether the incongruity between Nancy’s eyes cansed each 
to imagine bimself her immediate object, or whether her eom- 
manding attitude, stern and ferocious fixture of countenance, 
overawed them, or the powerful idea of their non-soldier-like 
conduct unnerved them, or the certainty of death, it is not easy 
to determine. They were soon relieved, and dealt with ac- 
cording to the rules of the times. 


AN ADVENTURE IN SOUTH AMERICA, 


“Tn the heart of the Curdilleras, and five thousand feet above 
the level of the sea! Hurrah!’’ shouted Frank. And he sprang 
from the ground, where he had been sitting at his noon-day 
lunch, and gazed in silence on the wonderful view presented 
a that secluded fastness,; while his cheeks glowed with en- 
thusiasm. 

I toasted another rasher of dried beef before the fire which 
our Indian guide bad kindled, just in a crevice where two rocks 
met, and proceeded to devour it, along with sundry crusts, for 
I was hungry. 

All the morning we had been climbing over the roughest and 
most dangerous of mountain roads; crossing chasms a yard in 
width and five bundred yards in depth, and threading paths 
which wound within a foot of yawning precipices, till we had 
reached a height from which we conid see the western slope of 
the clouds, and look away into the plain beneath Above and 
behind us, clearly visible, towered the higher summits; below 
us, the lesser crags and peaks lay thrown together in what 
seemed an orderly confusion; and lower still the forests, which 
as with a dark blanket, cover the feet of this tremendous 
mountain-monarch; and still further, the gray pampas stretch- 
ing away to the horizon’s bounds. and I almost fancied I could 
see the silver waters of the La Plata, hundreds of miles away. 


I looked at Frank. His enthusiasm had subsided into a | 


meditative mood, and he was seated against a rock apparent! 
in that state of placid equilibrium of body and mind whic 
succeeds a hearty meal and precedes a snooze. The guide was 
snoring as if for a wager; and I stretched myself upon the 
und, placed my portmanteau under my head,and prepared 
ora pap. 
An hour-afterwards Frank had finished his own nap, and 
was shaking my arm. Isprang to my feet and rubbed my eyes. 


| 
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Pedro the guide was still snoring, as only an Araucano Indian 
can snore, who seems to be bora sleeping. , 

“Rouse up! Yon’ve frightened all the birds with your snor- 

ing shouted Frank. 

he Indian got upon his feet, looked dismally around, and 
then proceeded to gather up and pack our simple cooking 
apparatus, while Frank and I stood by, examining and prim- 
ing our rifles, to see that they were in proper order in case of 
sudaen need. 

At lengt’ preparations for our departure were completed, 
and we wound out of the little nook where we had lunched, 
and down the tortuous path, Pedro going first, carrying the bag- 
gage, whichjconsisted only of one or two very necessary articles. 
then Frank and I,.our rifles lying carelessly over our shoulders. 
The path was, if anything, worse than that on the other side of 
the mouatain, which we had toiled up in the morning. 


Hour after hour we kept cautiously on, going sometimes 
slower sometimes faster, as the ground might be favorable or 
otherwise. 

The silence was at length broken by Frank, who made seme 
remarks relative to the improbability of our meeting with ad- 
ventures of any kind in the mountains. —_. 

“Never you fear that,” cried I “Of all places this is the 
most likely for meeting strange shapes and daring, hazardous 
deeds; however if you are burning for a little excitement, you 
have only to lose your foothold upon oue of these” treacherous 
rocks, and over you go, landing, heaven only knows where, 
in a state of palatable preparation for the appetite of a valture. 


Hardly had the words been uttered, when, asif in answer to 
the thought, I saw the Indian duck his head suddenly, and felt 
a heavy rush of wind, and saw a large, dark object cleave the 
air, scarcely a footabove our heads. Turning I saw an immense 
condor flying away from us. 

On recovering trom bis astonishment, Frank raised his rifle, 
when the Indian laid his hand upon his arm, and begged him 
not to fire, saying that it could not harm us, and had only mis- 
taken us for prey. Frank lowered his rifle, and we watched 
the huge bird as it circled higher and higher into the air, till 
it was lost tosight. I afterwards found that some of the natives 
have superstitious scruples about killing these birds. They sa 
they drive away the evil spirits who they believe take up their 
abode in these regions. 

“Ah! Isee we are to have a travelling companion,” said 
Frank. “Look!’’ 

1 looked down the almost perpendicular side of the moun- 
tain, and could see, laboring slowly up the zigzag path, the 
figure of a mule, ridden by a human being, apparently habited 
in the garb of a female. 1| turned and asked the Indian if there 
was any other road which led out of the one we were then in. 
He replied that there was not. Feeling pleased with the pros- 
pect of meeting with humanity in any shape in this wilderness 
we pushed on. All at once we heard a trampling and rusbing, 
as if some wild animal were approaching; and then, with a 
suddenness that startled us, we saw the mule come into view, 
making headlong up the path towards us, but without a rider. 
As we stopped its course and turned it back, it seemed to be in 
great terror, and stood trembling, its eyes staring and pro- 
truding; and then, with a convulsive spring, it bounded down 
the mountain again, with a spring that threatened its annibila- 
tion. We followed the track of the mule, and had not pro- 
ceeded half a dozen rods, when our attention was attracted by 
& noise on @ projecting rock above our heads. Lovking up, 
hocror-stricken, we saw what had caused the fright of the mule. 
It was a large jaguar, the light colors of its smooth, leopard- 
like skin, glistening in the sun-light, and its flerce eyes watch- 
ing the retreating figure of the mule. As we looked up, the, 
animal turned its attention upon us. ; 

“He's going to spring,’’ cried Frank. 

We raised our rifles, .while the Indian crouched still more 
closely under the overhanging rock. The creature was appar- 
ently gathering his whole tremendous force for a spring direct- 
ly upon our heads. 

“Fire together !’’ I cried. 

We took burried sight along our rifles, and pulled the trig- 
ers. Bang! went Frank’s piece, but my cap did not explode. 
rank had hit the jaguar, for I saw him spring up with a fierce 

howl, and then, as if maddened by pain; bite furiously at the 
wounded part of his body, rolling himself over and over, and 
down the sides of the rock, into the path, yellipg and foaming, 
the blood covering bis body—and then up again, plunge, roar- 
ing, blindly down the mountain path, after its first intended 
victim, the mule. 

Frank reloaded, and we followed. What had become of. the 


rider—the female we had seen a few moments before, on the 
back of the mule? Thrown, probably, by the animal in us 
flight; and we momentarily expected to come upon a mangled 
body, lying against some rock. 

We bad not gone far, when I saw we were approaching one 
of those chasms so much dreaded by travellers in the Andes. 
It was not more than two yards wide, but immensely deep, and 
crossed by the trunk of a large tree. Frank was hurrying 
along in advance, when he came so suddenly upon the chasm 
that he lost his balance midway of the log, and tottered. I 
beld my breath, for he stood with a thousand feet of air be- 
neath him. He tried to regain his balance, but be ore I could 
reach him, he threw up his arms, and fell—down a duzeu ivvt, 
by the side of a woman! 

I opened my eyes, and fairly doubted my senses, as I saw 
him on a projecting shelf, a littie below me, unhurt, and en- 
deavoring to extricate himself from his predicament, and ex- 
erting himself to soothe the ruffled propriety of the Indian girl 
who had been thrown from the back of the mule, and saved 
from destruction in the same manner as had been Frank. She 
seemed disposed to take bis intrusion in no part; but, 
springing up angrily, drew a long knife from her girdle, and 
held it menacingly over her head, while, her dark and bril- 
liant eyes flashing, and her black and dishevelled hair stream- 
ing, she poured forth a volley of curses in ber tongue. I was 
afraid she might hurt Frank, who had not altogether recovered 
from the shock of his sudden precipitation from the log. But 
she kept all the while moving, in a half-frightened manner, to- 
wards the outer ledge of the rock, when, just as I thought she 
would fall, I saw her sheathe her knife, drop quickly over the 
edge of the rock, and catching by points, corners, juttings and 
crevices in the rocks, descend with surprising swiftness to the 
path which wound fifty feet below.’ | Z, 


I gazed after her as.she disappeared, with indescribable . 


wonder at her ability to accomplish such an astonishing gym- 
nastic feat. I wagabout to turn my attention to Frank, when 
I saw that the jaguar was gaining rapidly upon the mule, aad 
was just upon him, when the latter gave a sudden, slid 
spring, wheeled, and cleared his enemy, and took the 
path. 
I was about to try another shot at the jaguar, when, with a 
fruitless attempt to turn, it rolled down among the rocks, 
wounded, and weakened by loss of blood. The mule, crazy 
with fright, kept on till near us, when it suddenly turned on 
one side, and actually bounded from rock to rock, up the steep 
side of the mountain. 

I now saw, with intense alarm, the new danger to which we 
were exposed. Far up the side of the mountain, and directly 
in line with my position, was a broad and even field of stones 
and pebbles, from the size of a bullet to that of a barrel. To- 
wards this place the mule was rushing evidently with the inten- 
tidn of crossing it. Isaw instantly what the consequences would 
be. The slightest motion of one of these pebbles in falling 
would gradually start the rest; and before we could save our- 
selves—tor the field would sweep a large territory—the whole 
tremendous mags would come thundering down, and bury us, 

led in its route, or hurl us to destruction over the edge of 

the precipice. A rifle-shot might save us. 1 hurriedly fixed a 
new cap on my It had missed fire, before, at the j . 
Would it do so now? As I raised my rifle, I heard a cry 
the Indian, for even then the mad brute was within a few yards 
of the stony ground, and already a pebble or two had started 
from their resting-places, and were bounding down with won- 
derfully increased velocity. A loud report rang out, and the 
carcase of the mule, arrested in its progress, came rolling, 
tumbling, and bounding down, with fearful force and sw 
and 1 had barely time to leap aside as it thuodered past me, 


toppled over into the chasm, striking the ground at the very 
same spot where the Indian girl finished her marvellous 
acrobatic feat. 

The Indian, who had the whole affair in utter and 


almost speechless astonishment, now fell on bis knees, and, 
taking a cross from his bosom, mumbled a thanksgiving for his 
deliverance. I, too, was devoutly thankful; but | remembered 
that my companion was still in jeopardy. How to extricate 
Frank was no very easy puzzle to solve, for the sides of the 
rock were as smooth as glass. At length. by the aid of a stro 
piece of cord, which the Indian always carried, we saqeveded 
in raising him up. | 

“Well, if this isn’t an adventure !’’ said Frank, who, to my 
joy, was uoburt. 

After due remarks and explanations, we took up our line 
of march once more, rejoicing in our most - miraculous and 


providential escape. 
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THE JEWISH TALMUD. 


A code of laws without a book—a code of laws 
preserved for ages without ever being committed to 
writing | Who ever heard of such a thing? But 
few, perhaps. Yet such a code had the Jews in the 
days of Christ—a code known in our times as the 
Jewish Talmud. | 

Many of us remember the oft-repeated words of 
Jesus about the “Tradition of the Elders,’”’ What 
were they? That which is now known as the Jewish 
Talmud. The so-called “unwritten word of God,” a 
o— of which was said to have been delivered oral- 
y by the Almighty to the Seventy Elders of Israel on 
Mount Sinai; and handed down simply by word of 
_ mouth from the days of Moses, along with certain 
various learned and holy Rabbis of different 
learned and pious expositions of the same, by the 


ages. 

Judging by the usual habits of commentators upon 
sacred matters, and the hair-splitting tendencies 
culiar to learned men of this class, one can imagine 
what a vast accumulation of views and theories 
would be added to these original verbal laws in the 
eourse of time. In the days of Jesus, to master them 
was the work of a life, and men became famous whe 
accomplished nothing else. This avocation constituted 
the profession of the Scribes, who devoted themselves 
to their study and explanation. It was not until some 
two hundred years after the birth of Christ that the 
Talmud was committed to writing for the first time. 
It constitutes to-day fourteen heavy volumes—some- 
thing rather terrible for a modern student to contem- 
plate. Translations have, however, familiarized us 
somewhat with its contents. It consists of the misu- 
NA, or traditionary law, and the cemara or the expo- 
sition of the ““Mishna.” It is divided into what might 
be termed six books; and is made up of treatises on 

iculture as governed by the Jewish law; the order 
of sacred festivals; the laws of marriage, divorce, 
sacrifices, ablutions, prayers, etc. 


_ One very interesting fact connected with the Tal- 
mud is that it to show that previous to the minis- 
try of Christ the Jews believed in a future life, and 
that it was not his teachings that explained that doc- 
trine to them for the first time, as usually supposed. 
Another interesting fact revealed is, that many of the 
sayings of the Talmud were known to Jesus, and were 
by him adopted and repeated to the le. Thus the 
saying, “With the same measure that ye measure to 
others, it shall be measured to you again,”’ is word for 
word from the proverbs of the Talmud. So with an- 
other saying of Jesus, “He that exalteth himself shall 
be humbled, and he that humbleth himself shall be ex- 
alted,” it is also from the same proverbs. 


‘With great deal of, what rs to us, profound 
nonsense, there are in the Talmud many beautiful 
lessons; and one can often discover the spirit of much 
afterwards proclaimed by the Apostles. Truth is 


truth and many things often su Original with 
them, were evidently lessous learned at the feet of the 
Scribes, which they aecept:d on account of their real 
value. It is curious to learn that Gamalicl, the teach- 
er of Paul, was one of the principal authors of the 
Talmud itself. 

A Life of Jesus, from the Jewish stand point, could 
easily be made up from the Talmud. In it we learn 
what many of the ancient and learned Jews thought 
of Jesus. Weare told that he was a young man of 
great eloquence and beauty of n; that he was 
educated by the Rabbins, but that his ambition led 
him to set up opposing doctrines. It is not denied 
that he worked remarkable miracles; but it is account- 
ed for by the statement that Jesus entered the Jewish 
Holy of Holies in the Temple, and stole from thence. 
the secret and ineffable name of Jehovah, by which 
he accomplished his wonders. This, the Talmud says, 
was taken from him while he was asleep—hence, he 
was easily overcome by his foes; and was publicly ex- 
ecuted. But his body being stolen by his disciples, it 
a them stated that he had risen from the 

ead, 

We give these brief facts about the Talmud, be- 
cause everything relating to the Jews should be inter- 
esting. It is stated of Disraeli, the present Prime 
Minister of England, that when taunted with his 
Jewish origin, he replied, “that while one-half the 
civilized world worshipped a Jew, and the other half a 
Jewess, the race he came of was not to be despised.” 
And he was right. Morally and religiously, Jewish 
ideas govern Europe and America to-day. Before 
Jewish doctrines the ancient faiths have fled; by them 
the ancient gods have been displaced. Christianity is 
an Outgrewth of Judaism; and the noblest and purest 
principles which have controlled the civilized world 
for ages, were germinated on the soil of Palestine. 


“OUR HIRED MAN'S” REVIEW OF 
THE MONTH. 


Eprror Magazine: 


This has been an extraordinary month. Let me 
run over a few of its items—Salt Lakish and other- 
wise. Not to travel too far at once, suppose we begin 
at China as the most convenient place to put one’s 
hand upon. In that celestial quarter, of course, the 
are cutting off rebel heads as-usual when they ca 
them; growing tea and greening it as usual with co 
peras or some other pretty poison; while stupid old 
mandarin’s are knocking their august heads sagely in 
the dust, as everin abject reverence of the “Son of 
Heaven,” the glory of the moon and all the little stars, 
who, report says, wifeless sits upon the throne ofthe 
only civilized nation upon earth. At this moment 
his Celestial Majesty, who has left off wearing pina- 
fores at least a-year, is settling that very trying pro- 
blem—marriage. One hundred and twenty-seven 
virgins, in a breathless state of expectation, await his 
selection. Like a virtuous young man be has left it 
all to his mother; and the Empress Dowager of King 
Wung Ching. Chang, or something else, is en- 

in examining the painted eyebrows, and the 
“little tottles,” of the beautiful 127— whose respective 
127 mamas and papas are in thrilling expectation of 
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“OUR HIRED MAN’S” REVIEW. 


becoming father and mother-in-law to his Imperial 
Dragonship of the Upper Heavens. 

Why is it, Mr. Editor, that human nature.don’t like 
paying church rates and all that, for other human na- 
ture’s accommodation? That’s the perverse way hu- 
man nature has of exhibiting itself in Ireland just 
now. This month all England and Ireland have been 
divided, one-half clearly and furcibly demonstrating 
the holiness and beauty of paying such rates for other 
people, and the other half just as logically demon- 
strating the wiadom of those paying the church rates 
who want the churches. -All men who fail to be 
Prime Ministers, verv sensibly, like to pitch into 
those who don’t. And Mr. Gladstone and his liberals 
have been loudly ringing the knell of the Irish Church 
of Christ as “by law” and force established, in Mr. 
Disraeli’s ears. Lawn sleeves by the score, iuter- 
nally fitted up, of course, with clergymen and similar 
human contrivances, have waited upon the Queen; 
but from all that royal Jady can tell them, lawn 
sleeves in Ireland henceforth will have to pay for 
their own washing and getting up in general out of 
private funds. 


And so, Mr. Editor, after all our anxious expecta- 
tion to see the presidential curtain drop amidst blue 
fire and blazes, nobody’s convicted. This is a shame- 
ful imposition upon innocent and unoffending news- 
paper men. What do we hire politicians for but to 
create news. As to the House “Managers,” as mana- 
gers, Jobn T. could surpass them any day. He would 
~ have concluded a performance of that size with- 

ut a glorious “apotheosis” (whatever that may be) 
with Andrew Johnson on his knees, and Wade and 
Ben Butler standing over him with drawr swords; 
the whole being carried to heaven by frantic green- 
blooded dragons belching red flames, floating on gold- 
en clouds, with their tails twisted—the whole of Ccn- 
gress the-while in striking attitudes and “‘smiling love- 
ly.” A wind-up like that we'd all pay for—as it is, it 
isn’t worth the money. 


Of course you read last night that somebody has 
resented a resolution to Congress proposing to abol- 
ish the Vice-Presidency. This is not half enough. 
If I am—what, of course, I ain’t—a persecuted 
Democrat, or, again—what, of course, I ain’t—a mild 
and gentle Republican, and have a President who 
does everything I want, what is my policy? Why, 
alter the Constitution and give all Presidents extra 
powers henceforth and for ever. But, if said Preai- 
dent has a mind of his own, what is my duty in that 
case, but to amend the Constitution and take all the 
power back again for precisely the same period. If 
the Senate convicts when I and my friends deem it 
necessary, the Constitution is proved to be a wise and 
magnificent instrument in appointing it to try impeach- 
ments. If the Senate is “obstropolous” and won’t 
convict, the Constitution needs amending, and the 
Senate should never be entrusted with such powers. 
While Congress thinks our way—which is the right 
way all the world over—Congress is a holy thing; 
when it thinks differently, it’s a useless piece of State 
machinery, and never was wanted. ‘“‘Them’s my senti- 
ments.” 


And now allow me a glance at home matters for a 
moment. Of course you saw Waldron on his return, 


with his good-looking wife—apparently young at stage 


business, but graced with the attraction of a very 
lady-like voice. And as to that last graceful addition 
to our stage—Madame Scheller, with her delicate 
play of eye and lid, and her light, but pretty, German 
accent, it is hard to say whether it is a greater treat 
to see her as a peasant, overflowing with girlish emo- 
tion, or as the high-bred and cultured lady—‘lady 
from brow to instep.” Glancing at one or two of her 
characters, her Pauline is an execution of excellent 
taste; that abrupt but thrilling waive of her hand, re- 
pelling even a touch of her person by the then-dis- 
covered gardener’s son was a picture. As to her 
Ophelia, it is sufficient to say that she presents one of 
the sweetest mad-women on the stage. Dramatic mad 
ladies are generally very afflicting, and Ophelias as a 
class very mournful and distracting spectacles, but in 
Madame Scheller’s Ophelia we have all the charms 
and graces of the woman shining through a disor- 
dered reason. Mc.Kenzie’s Claude was a trifle rantieh 
at first. Witheut saying that he was a full embodi- 
ment of that character, it was at least judiciously 
played. His expression of a troubled soul, while 
standing between Beauseant and his weak-minded 
associate, overpowered by a conception of their vil- 
lainy, was a piece of acting. It only takes enough of 
such pieces to constitute genius. Referring to presen- 
tations in general, one is pleased to notice Mr. Lind- 
say's evident care and taste. He will, doubtless, yet 
be able to improve his emotional parts by more inten- 
sity of feeling and less sound. Mr. Hardie may, I 
think, be congratulated on a growing release from 
stiffness. In the Lady of Lyons, he gave us a very 
fairly conceived Dumas. Everybody is getting to ap- 
preciate Graham’s oddities. He accomplishes a deal 
with his eyebrows—not in Madame Scheller’s style of 
course, but what with them and his constant reference 
to his pockets he does a big business. Of course, we 
all miss Dunbar |—“Wasting his sweetness on the 
desert air’—of commerce. Perhaps like the. widow 
who stated on her husband’s tombst6ne, that she 
“continued the business at the old stand” —we might 
say here “See his advertisement.” Buy your butter 
of him, and weep that he can tear himself away from 
us. Turning to an old favorite—Margetts is legiti- 
mately ludicrous as ever, but, as with Dunbar, we 
always want tolaugh at him in sentimental parts. 


There is a touch of grimace in all Margett’s senti- ~ 


ment. Others of our home corps (including some 
new-comers to our = stage) could be mentioned 
with pleasure, especially the ladies—our old weakness 
—painful as it is, a detailed notice of them must be 
deferred till next month's review; in the meantime, 
they may be assured that they are admiringly watched 
by— Your “Hirep Man.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
NOTE.—Correspondence is invited from our friends. | | 
8. K D.—Catting off the top ends of a branch of a bearing tree will 

generally cause it to pnt out a multitude of small shoots, including an 
extra number of fruit buds. The way to thicken a particular limb is to 
cut off its side branche’, as the surp!us sap-then goes to develope the 
balance. One reason why many trees de not bear is, because they are 
making too much wood. Stop the growth of the tree in some way—by 
cutting acircle round the bark, for instance—and it will turn its energies 


to making frait. Ic cannot excel in both wood and fruit-making atomeand _ 


the same time. . 
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FOUL PLAY. 


BY CHARLES READE AND DION BOUCICAULT. 
[OONTINUED] 
CHAPTHBR VII. 

General Rolleston’s servants made several trips to the Pros- 
erpine, carrying boxes, etc. 

But Helen herself clarg to the house till the last moment. 
“Oh, papa!’ she cried. ‘‘] need all my resolution, all my good 
‘faith, to keep me HR ge with Arthur, and leave you. Why, 
why did 1 promise? Why am I such a slave to my word ?” 

“Becanse,’’ said the old general, with a voice not so firm as 
usual, ‘Il bave always told you that a lady is not to be inferior 
to a gentleman in any virtue, except courage. I’ve heard m 
mother say so often; and I’ve taught it to my Helen. And, 
my girl, where would be the merit of keeping our word, if we 
“7 kept it when it cost us nothing ?”’ 

e promised to come after, in three months at farthest; and 
the brave girl dried her tears, as well as she conld, not to add to 
the sadness he fought against as gallantly as he had often fought 
the enemies of his country. 

The Proserpine was to sail at two o'elock; at a little before 
one, a gentleman boarded her, and informed the captain that 
he was a missionary, the Rev. Jobn Hazel, returning home, 
after a fever; and wished to take a berth in the Proserpine. 

The mate looked him full in the face; and then told him 
there was very little accommodation for passengers, and it had 
all been secured by White & Co., for a young lady and her 
servants. 

Mr. Hazel replied that his means were small, and moderate 
accommodation would serve him; but he must go to England 
withont delay. 

Captain Hudson put in his gracious word: “Then jump -off 
vo jett at bigh tide and swim there, no room for black coats 

my ship. 

Mr. Hazel looked from one to the other piteously. “Show 
me mercy, gentlemen; my very hfe depends on it.” 

“Very sorry, sir,” said the mate, “but it is impossible. There’s 
the Shannen, you can go in her.” 

“‘ But sbe ie under repairs; so I am told.” 

"Well, there are a hundred and fifty carpenters on to her; 
and sbe will come ont of port in our wake.”’ 

“Now, sir,” said Hudson, roughly, “bundle down the ship’s 
side again if yon please; this is a busy time. Hy !—rig the 
whip; here’s the lady coming off to us.”’ 

The missionary heaved a deep sigh, and went. do nto 
the boat that bad brought him. But he was nv soon ted 
than he ordered she boatmen, somewhat peremptorily, to pull 
ashore as fast as they could row. . 

His boat met the Rolleston’s, father and daughter, coming 
out, and be turned his pale face, and eyed them as he passed. 
Iielen Rolieston was struck with that sorrowful countenance, 
and when the boats had passed each other, she whispered her 
father, “That pvor clergyman has just left the ship.’”” She 
made sure he had been taking leave of some beloved one, 
bound for England. General Rolleston looked round, but the 
wan face was no longer visible. 

They were soon on board, and received with great obsequi- 
ousness. Helen was shown her cabin, and, observing the 
minute and zealons care that had been taken of her comfort, 
she said, “Somebody who loves me has been here,’’ and 
turned her brimming eyes on her father. 

Father and daughter were then left alone in the cabin, till 
the ship began to heave her anchor (she lay just at the mouth 
of the barbor), and then the boatswain was sent to give Gen. 
Rolleston warning. Helen came up with him, pale and dis- 
tressed. They exchanged a last embrace, and General Rol- 
leston went down the ship’s side Helen bung over the bul- 
warks and waved her last adieu, though she could hardly see 
him for her tears. 

At this moment a foar-oared boat swept aloagside, and Mr. 
Hazel came on board again. He presented Hudson a written 
order to give the Rev. John Hazel a passage in the small berth 
abreast the main hatches. It was signed “For White & Co., 
James Seaton;” and was endorsed with a stamped acknow- 
ledgment of the passage money, twenty-seven pounds. 

Hudson and Wylie, the mate, put their heads together over 
this. The missionary saw them consulting, and told them he 
had mentioned their mysterious conduct to Messrs. White & Co., 
and that Mr. Seaton had promised to stop the ship if their au- 
thority was resisted. “And Ihave paid my passage money, 


and will not be turned out except by force,’”’ said the reverend 
gentleman, quietly. ° 

Wylie’s head was turned away from Mr. Hazel’s, and on its 
tery a most gloomy, vindictive look, so much so, that Mr. 

azel was startled when the man turned his front face to him 
with a jolly, genial air, and said, ‘Well, sir, the truth is, we 
seamen don’t want passengers aboard sbips of this class; they 
get in our way whenever it blows a oapful. However, since 
you are here, make yourself as eomfortable as you can.”’ 

“There, that is enough palaver,’’ said the captain, in bis 
offensive way. “Hoist the parson’s traps aboard, and sheer off 
your shore boat! Anchor’s apeak.”’ 

He then gave his orders in stentorian roars; the anehor was 
hove up, catted, and fished; one sail went » Bevpeed anether, 
the Proserpine’s head came round, and away bore for Eng- 
land with a fair wind. 


General Rolleston went slowly and heavily home, and often 
turned his head and looked wistfully at the ship putting eut 
wing upon Wing, and carrying off his child like a tiny prey. 

To change the comparison, it was only a tender vine de- 
tached from a great sturdy elm; yet the tree, thus relieved of 
its delicate encumbrance, felt bare, and a soft thing was gone, 
that, seeking protection, had bestowed warmth; had nestled 
and curled between the world’s cold wind and that stalwart 
stem.- 

As soon as he got home, he lighted a cigar, and set to work 
to console himself by reflecting that it was but a temporary 
parting, since he had virtually resigned bis post, and was only 
waiting in Sydney till he should have handed his papers in 
order over to his successor, and settled one or two private mat- 
ters that could not take three months. 

When he had smoked his cigar, and reasoned away his sense 
of desolation, Nature put out her hand, and took him by the 
breast, and drew him gently up-stairs to take a look at his be- 
loved daughter s bed-room, by way of seeing the last of her. 

The room bad one window looking north and another west, 
the latter commanded a view of the bay. General Rolleston 
looked down at the floor, littered with odds and ends—the dead 
leaves (hat fall about a lady in the great process of paeking— 
and then gazed through the window at the ffying Proserpine. 

He sighed, and lighted another cigar. Before he had half fin- 
ished it, he stooped down and took up a little bow of ribbon 
that lay on the ground, and put it quietly in hisbosom. In this 
act he was surprised by Sara Wilson, who bad come up to 
sweep all such waifs and strays into her owa box. 

“La, sir,” said she, rather crossly, “why didn't you tell me, 
4 “tr have tidied the room; it is all hugger-mugger, with miss 
a leaving. 

And with this she went to tidying the room. General Rolles- 
ton’s eye followed her movements, and he observed amongst 
the litter a white handkerchief stained with blood. ‘‘What!” 
said he‘ “bas she had an accident; cut her finger?”’ 

“No, sir,” said Wilson, and with a certain air of restraint 
that made uneasy. 

He examined the girl’s face narrowly, and then the handker- 
chief; the blood was of a pale red color. Rolleston bad seen 
a similarly stained handkerchief fifteen years before, in the 
hands of his young wife a few months before she died of con- 
sumption. 

“Sara,” faltered Rolleston, “in God‘s name, why was I never 
told of this?” 

“Indeed, sir,” said Wilson, eagerly, “you must not. blame 
me, sir. It was as much as my place was worth to tell you. 
Miss is a young lady that will be obeyed; and she give me strict 
orders not to let you know; but she is gone now, and I[ always 
thought it wag a pity she kept itso dark; but, as I was saying, 
sir, she would be obeyed.” _ 

‘Kept what so dark 

“Why, sir, her spitting of blood at times; and turning so 
thin by what she used to be, poor dear young lady.” 


General Rolleston groaned aloud. He. said no more, but 
kept looking bewildered and helpless, first at the handkerchief 
and then at the Proserpine that was carrying ber away, perbaps 
for ever; and his iron features worked with cruel distress; ap- 
guish so mute and male, that the woman Wilson, though not 
, good for much, sat down and shed genuine tears of pity. 


But be summoned all his fortitude, told Wilson he could not 
say she was to blame; she had but obeyed ber mistress’s orders; 
and we must all obey orders. “But now,” said he, “it is me 
you ought to obey; tell me, does any doctor attend her ?” 

“None ever comes here, sir. But, one day, she let fall that 
she went to Dr. Valentine, him that has the name for disorders 


of the chest.” 


| 
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In a very few minutes General Rolleston was at Dr. Valen- 

tine’s house, and asked him bluntly what was the matter with 
daughter. 
of the lungs,” said the doctor, simply. 

The unhappy father then begged the doctor to give bim bis 
real opinion as to the degree of danger; and Dr, Va.entine told 
him, with some feeling, that the case was not desperate, but 
was certainly 

Remonstrated with for letting the girt undertake a sea voyage, 
he replied rather evasively at first; that the air of Australia 
disagreed with his patient, and a sea voyage was more likely 
to do good than harm. 

General Rolieston _ the doctor’s hand, and went away 
without another word. 

Only he hurried his matters of business; and took his passage 
in the Shannon. 

It was in something of a warrior’s spirit that he prepared to 
follow his dangbter and protect ber; but often he sighed at the 
invisible, insidious nature of the foe, and wished it could have 
been a fair fight of bullets and bayonets, and his own the life 

take. 
he Shannon was soon ready for sea. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Wardlaw was at home before this, with his hands full of 
business; and it is time the reader should be let into one secret 
at least, which this merchant had contrived to conceal from the 
city of London, and from his own father, and from every bu- 
man creature, except one poor, simple, devoted soul, called 
Michael Penfold. 

There are men who seem stupid, but generally go right; 
there are also clever men who appear to have the art of blun- 
dering wisely: ‘‘sapienter descendunt in infernum,”’ as the an- 
cients have it: and some of these latter will even lie on their 
backs, after a fall, and lift up their voices, and preve to you 
that in the nature of things they ought to have gone up, and 
their being down is monstrous— illusory. 

Arthur Wardlaw was not quite so clever as qll that; but still 
he miscon ducted the business of the firm with perfect ability 
from the first month he entered on it. Like those ambitions 
railways, which ruin a goodly trunk with excess of branches, 
not to say twigs, he set to work extending, and extending, and 
sent the sap of the healthy old concern a-fiying to the ends of 
the earth. 

He was not only too ambitious, and not cool enough; he was 
also unlucky, or under a curse or something; for things. well 
conceived, broke down, in bis bands, under petty accidents. 
And, besides, his new correspondents and agents bit him cru- 
elly bard. Then what did he? Why, shot good money after 
bad, and lost both. He could not retrench, for his game was 
concealment; his father was keptin the dark, and drew his 
four thousand a-year, as usual, and, upon any hesitation in that 
respect, would have called in an accountant and wound up the 
concern. But this tax upon the receipts, though inconvenient, 
was a trifle compared with the series of heavy engagements 
that were impending. The future was so black, that Wardlaw 
junior was sore tempted to realise twenty thousand pounds, 
which a man in his position could easily do, and &y the country. 
But this would*have been to give up Helen Rolleston; and he 
loved her too well. His brain was naturally subtle and fertile 
in expedients; so he brought all its problems to bear ona 
double problem—how to marry Helen, and restore the concern 
be had mismanaged to its former state. For this, a large sum 
of money was needed, not less than £90,000. 


The difficulties were great, but he entered upon this project 
with two advantages. In the first place, he enjoyed excellent 
credit; in the second, he was not disposed to be scrupulous. 
He had been cheated several times, and nothing undermines 
feeble rectitude more than that. Such a man as Wardlaw is apt 
to establish a sort of account current with humanity. 

“Several fellow-creatures have cheated me. Well, I must get 
as much back, by hook or by crook, from several fellow- 
creatures.”’ 

After much hard thought, he conceived his double master- 
stroke; and it was*to execute this he went out to Australia. 

We have seen that he persuaded Helen Rolleston to come to 
England and be married, but, as to the other part of his-pro- 
oe is a matter for the reader to watch, as it developes 
itself. 

His first act of business, on reaching England, was to insure 
the freights of the Proserpine and the Shannen. 

He sent Michael Penfold to Lloyd’s, with the requisite vonch- 
ers, including the receipts of the gold merchants. Penfold 
easily insured the Shannon, whose freight was valued at only 


six thousand pounds. The Proserpine, with her cargo, and a 
bundred and thirty thousand pounds of specie to boot, was 
another matter. Some underwriters had an objection to specie, 
being subject to theft as well as shipwreck; other anderwriters, 
applied to by Penfold, acquiesced; others called on Wardlaw 
himself, to ask a few questions, and he replied to them courte- 
ously, but with a certain noncbalance, treating it as an affair 
which might be big to them, but was not of particular impor- 
tance to a merchant doing business on his scale. 

To one underwriter, Condell, with whom he was on some. 
what intimate terms, he said, “I wish I could insure the Shan- 
non, at ber value; but that is impossible; the City ef London 
could not do it. The Proserpine brings me some cases of 
specie, but my true treasure is on board the Shannon. She 
carries my bride, sir.” si Se 

“Ob, indeed! Miss Rolleston ?’’ 

“Ah, 1 remember: you bave seen her. Then you will not be 
surprised at « proposal I shall make you. Underwrite the 
Shannon a million pounds, to be paid by you it harm befalls 
my Helen. You need not look so astonished; I was only joking; 
you gentlemen deal with none but substantial valnes; and, as 
for me, a million®Would no more compensate me for losing her, 
than for losing my own life,” 

The tears were in his pale eyes as he said these words; and 
Mr. Condell eyed him with sympathy. But he soon recovered 
bimself, and was the man of business again, ‘‘Oh, the specie 
on board the Proserpine? Well.1 was in Anstralia, you know, 
and bought that specie myself of the merchants whose names 
are attached to the receipts. I deposited thieases with White & 
Co., at — Penfold will show yon the receipt. I intruat- 
ed Joseph Wylie, mate of the Proserpine, and a trustworth 
pee, to see them stowed away in the Proserpine, by White 

o. Hudson is a good seaman; and the Proserpine a new 
ship, built by Mare. We have nothing to fear but the ordinary 
perils of the sea.” . 

“So one would think,” said Mr. Condell, and took his leave; 
but at the door he besitated, and then, looking down a little 
— said, “Mr. Wardlaw, may I offer you a piece of ad- 
vice? 

“Certainly.” 

“Then double the insurance on the Shannon, if you can.” 

With these words he slipped out, evidently to avoid ques- 
tions he did not intend to answer. 

Wardlaw stared after him, stupidly at first, and then stood 
up and put his hand to his head in a sort of amazement. Then 
be sat down again. ashy pale, and with the dew on his fore- 
head, and muttered faintly, “Double—the insurance—of the 
—Shannon!”’ 

Men who walk in crooked paths are very subject to such sur- 
prises; doomed, like Ahab, to be pierced, through the joints of 
their armor, by random shafts; by words uttered in one sense, 
but conscience interprets them in another. , 


It took a good many underwriters to insure the Proserpine’s 
freight; but the business was done at last. 

Then Wardlaw, who had feigned insouciance so admirably in 
that part of his interview with Condell, went, without losing 
an hour, and raised a large sum of money on the insured 
freight, to meet the bills that were coming due for the gold 
(for he bad paid for most of it in paper at = Fa dates), and 
also other bills that were approaching maturity. This done, he 
breathed again, safe for a month or two from everything short 
of a general panic, and full of hope from his coming master- 
stroke. But two months soon pass when a man has a flock of 
kites in the air. Pass? They fy. So now he looked out 
anxiously for his Australian ships; and went to Lloyd's every 
day to hear if either had been seen, or heard of, by steamers, 
or by faster sailing vessels than themselves. 

And, though Condell had usderwritten the Proserpine to the 
tune of £8,000, yet still his mysterious words rang strangely in 
the merchant’s ears, and made bim so uneasy that he employed 
a discreet person to sound Condell as to what he meant by 


“double the insurance of the Shannon.” 


It turned out to be the simplest affair in the world. Condell 
had secret information that the Shannon was in bad repair; so 
he had advised his friend to insure her heavily. For the same 
reason, he declined to underwrite her freight himself. 

With respect to those ships, our readers already know two 
things. of which Wardlaw himself, nota bene, had no idea; 
namely, that the Shannon bad sailed last, instead of first, and 
that Miss Rolleston was not on board of her, but in the Pros. 
erpine, two thousand miles ahead. 

To that, your superior knowledge. we, posters of the sea 
and land, are about to make a large addition, and relate things 
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co | of him; but he di 


strange, but true. While that anxious and plotting merchant 
strains his eyes seaward, trying hard to read the future, we 
carry you, in a moment of time, across the Pacific, and board 
the leading vessel, the good sbip Proserpine, homeward bound. 

The ship left Sydney with a fair wind, but soon encountered 
adverse weather, and made slow progress, being close-hauled, 


' which was ber worst puint of sailing, She pitched a good deal, 


and that bad a very ill effect on Miss Rolleston. She was not 
sea-sick, but thoroughly qut of sorts; and, in one week, be- 
came perceptibly paler and thinner than when she started. 

The young clergyman, Mr.Hazel, watched her with respectful 
anxiety, and this did not escape her feminine observation. 
She noted quietly that those dark eyes of his followed her with 
a mournful tenderness, but withdrew their gaze when she 
looked at him. Clearly, be was interested in her, but had no 
desire to intrude upon ber uttention. He would bring up the 
squabs for her, and some of his own wraps, when she stayed 
on deck, and was prompt with his arm when the vessel lurch- 
ed; and showed her other little attentions which are called for 
on board ship, but withouta word. Yet, when she thanked 
him in the simplest and shortest way, his great eyes flashed 
with pleasure, and the color mounted to his very temples. 

Engaged young ladies are, for various reasons, more 80- 
ciable with the other sex than those who are still on the uni- 
versal mock-defensive; a ship, like a distant country, thaws 
even English reserve, and women in general are dis to 
adailt ecclesiastics to certain privileges. No wonder, then that 
Mies Roileston, after a few days, met Mr. Hazel half way; and 
they made acquaintance oa board the Proserpine, in mono- 
syliables at first; but, the ice once fairly broken, the inter- 
course of mind became rather rapid. 

At first it was a mere intellectual exchange, but one very 
agreeable to Miss Rolleston; for a fine memory, and cmnivo- 
rous reading from his very beyhood, with the habit of taking 
notes, and reviewing them, had made Mr. Hazel a walking 
dictionary, and a walking essayist if required. 

One day they were discoursing of gratitude; and Mr. Hazel 
said he bad a poor opinion of those persons, who speak of “the 
barden of gratitude,’ and make a fuss about being “laid un- 
der an obligation.” 

“As for me,” said he, ‘‘I have owed such a debt, and found 
the sense of it very sweet.”’ 

“But perhaps you were always hoping to make a return,” 
said Helen. 

“That | was, hoping against hope.’ 

“Do you think people are grateful, in general ?” 

“No, Miss Rollestou, [ do not.” 

“Well, [ think they are. To me at least. Why, I have ex- 
perienced gratitude even in aconvict. It was a poor man, 
who hed been transported, for something or other, and be 
begged papa to take him for his gardener. Papa did, and he 
was so grateful that, do you know, he suspected our honse 
was to be robbed, and he actually watched in the garden night 
after night; and, what do you think ?—the house was attacked 
by a whole gang; but poor Mr. Seaton confronted them and 
shot one, and was wounded cruelly, but he beat them off for 
us; and was not that gratitude ? 

While she was speaking so earnestly, Mr. Hazel’s blood 
seemed to run through bis veins like heavenly fire, but he said 
nothing, and the lady resumed with gentle fervor, “Well, we 
got him a clerk’s — in a shipping-olfice, and beard no more 

not forget us; my cabin here was fitted up 
with every comfort-and every delicacy. I thanked papa for it; 
but he looked so blank, I saw directiy he knew nothing about 
it: and now, I think of it, it was Mr. Seaton. I am positive it 
was. | Poor fellow! And I should not even know him if I saw 


Mr. Hazel observed, in a low voice, that Mr. Seaton’s oor 
duct did not seem wonderful to him. ‘Still,’ said he, “‘one 
glad to find there is some good left even in a criminal.” 

A criminal!” ‘cried Helen Rolleston, firing up. “Pray, who 

s he was acriminal? Mr. Hazel, once for all, no friend of 
mine eve. deserves auch a name as that. A friend of mine may 
commit some great error or imprudence; but that is all. The 
poor grateful soul was never guilty of any downright wicked - 
ness; THAT STANDS TO REASON.” 

Mr. Hazel did not encounter this feminine logic with his 
usual ability; he muttered something or other, with a trem- 
bling lip, and left her so abruptly, that she asked herself 
whether she had inadvertently said anything that could have 
offended him; aud awaited an explanation. But none came. 
The tapic was never revived by Mr. Hazel; and his manner, at 
their next meeting. showed her that he liked her none the worse 
that she stood up for her friends. : 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE SHEESH MAHAL. 


Among the wonders of theplace, the Sheesh Mahal, or Pal- 
ace of Glass, deserves special notice. It is an Orienta: bath, 
the several chambers of which as well as the bath itself are 
lined with mirrors—walls and ceiling~-evetywhere except the 
floor. The mirrors are small, and when disposed in close 
order, completely vover the surface upon which they are 
placed. Being oval and convex, they each reflect the entire 
object presented to them, which is thus multiplied a thousand 
times over. 

It is here that the emperor used to take his bath in the cool 
evenings, when the water was let in from without, flowing in 
mimic cascades from the sides of the apartment over lam 
placed in recesses. The effect of the flowing water, and 
shining mirrors, and the brilliant light, are of a beauty beyond 
all we bave seen in dreams, with the practical advantage of 
being real, and rendering enchantment unnecessary. . 

It Was after the bath that the —— would sometimes sit 
upon the marble throne in the cool evening air, or if dis 
for ladies’ society, would divert himself with the “birds”’ o 
zenana, as Orientals sometimes delicately call the female mem- 
bers of their household when speaking to persons of their own 
sex, to whom those earthly houris are unmentionable with the 
naked tongue. 


At the city of Modena, in aly, and about four miles ground - 
it, wherever the earth is dug, when the workmen arrive at the 
depth of sixty three feet they come to a bed of chalk, which 
they bore with an augur five feet deep. They then withdraw 
from the pit before the augur is removed, and upon its extrac- 
tion. the water bursts up through the aperture with great vio- 
lence, and quickly fills the newly-made well, which continucs 
full, and is affected neither iy rains nor droughts. At the 
depth of 14ft. are found the ruins of an ancient city, paved 
streets, houses. floors, and different pieces of mosaic work: 
Under this is found a soft oozy earth, made up of vegetables, 
and at 26ft. large trees. entire; such as walnut trees, with the 
walnuts still sticking to the stem, and the leaves and branches 
in a perfect state of preservation. At 28ft. deep a soft chalk 
is found, with a quantity of shells,- and which is 11ft. thick. 
Under this vegetables are found again as before. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS FOR OUR 
YOUNG FOLKS. 


_ TO SHOW HOW SOUND TRAVELS THROUGH A SOLID. 


Take a long piece of wood, such as the handle of a hair 
broom, and placing a watch at one end, apply your ear to the 
other, and the tickings will be distinctly heard, | 


RIDDLE. 
It is in the bolster, but not in the bed, 
It is in the bair, but not in the head, 
It is in the rock, but not in the stone, 
It is in the marrow, but not in the bone. 
F. A. 
CONUNDRUMS. 


6.—What is that which is often brought to table, often cut, 
bat never eaten? 


7.—Why are your nose and chin always at variance ? 


CHARADE, 3. 


Without my first you can not stand, 
My second beauteous fair command; 
Together [ attend your will, 

And am your humble servant still. 


Answers To No. 20. Pacs 250. 
Cuarave, No. 2—Striking. 


Tre Surer-Fo.tp.—Two. There were 24 hurdles on each 
side of the pen; aburdle at the top and another at the bottom; 
so that by moving back the sides and putting an extra hurdle 
top and bottom, its size would be doubled. 


Cuarape, 2.—Strikiog. 
’ Coyunprums, 4.—One after which his stomach would not be 


empty. 
5. The smallest. 
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LESSONS IN GEOLOGY.—WDo. 14. 


ON THE UPHEAVAL OF VOLCANIC MOUNTAINS. 


Volcanoes are in many cases mountains of great 
elevation, and one of the lessons taught by geolog 
is a knowledge of the circumstances which raised suc 
enormous masses. 

To assist your conception of this subject, take in 
your hand a map of Italy, and blot out the entire 
island of Sicily. Suppoee the whole space now occu- 
pied by that island, more than a hundred miles round, 
to be mere sea. Let your imagination be first a diving- 
bell, in which you will descend to the bottom of the 
sea, where you find a calcareous stratum or a bed of 
limestone, on which the same shells and animals live, 
which now exist in the surrounding portions of the 
Mediterranean. Your imagination must now turn 
miner, and you must dig a shaft deep into the rocks 
beneath. You dig through a series of limestone rock, 
800 feet deep, all of which are tertiary. You at once 
infer that these rocks were deposited after the period 
when the Mediterranean fish were created; for the 
rocks contain- very few shells of extinct species. 

At the bottom of this limestone you dig into a cal- 
careous bed of different structure, the bed is slaty, and 
the limestone is sandy, imbedding pebbles of lime- 


stone. .You now come to a bedof lava. How is this ?. 


This proves that long, long ago, when the whole space 
was under water, a submarine volcano had been in 
ation, and had thrown up lava before the upper 
beds were deposited. As your shaft descends you 
come to a blue marl crammed with shells. The Sicil- 
ians call this marl creta. You dig through this till 
you come to another blue bed, but that is clay. Thia 
clay has no shells, but it contains beautiful crystals 
of gypsum, sulphur, etc. — 

For the present you need not dig any lower, for this 
blue clay is the lowest bed found in Sicily. It is the 
stratum of the Val di Noto, and may be traced all 
round Mount A®tna, north, east, and south. 


Su that at no very early period in the earth’s 
Peon gga had a boat safely moored at a respectable 
distance from the spot now occupied by Sicily and its 
tremendous voleano. The sea becomes disturbed and 
agitated, land appears, it swells up and comes bigher 
and higher. First, above the waters you see, perhaps, 
the series of limestone beds heaving Gpg then the slaty 
layers of pebbly limestone rise to vieg™§ anon the blue 
marl called creta is in sight; and fingMfy tlie blue clay 


with gypsum is far above the level-@fgthe sea. Up, 
and still up, the enormous mass is ri till it stands 
at some thousand feet. The mountai Etna, as at 


resent constituted, is 10,874 feet a 
eight about three times that of Snowdon, in Wales, 
or Ben Nevis, in Scotland. . 


The great limestone deposit is found as high as 
3,000 feet, the height ef Cader Idris in North Wales. 
The fossils in that limestone can be identified with 
species now existing in spaces of the Mediterranean 
which have not been heaved up. It is from this fact 
that geologists deduce the inference, already men- 
tioned, that Sicily has been raised from the Mediter- 
ranean since the present fish had been created. 

Between these limestones, and the beds of blue 
marls and clays, layers of hard and compact lava, 
with a mixture of volcanic ashes and limestone, are 


and Peperino. This proves that, after the low beds of 
marl and clay had been deposited, a volcano beneath 
the sea came into action and covered much of the 
Sicilian district with voleanic materials. 

That no doubt might remain of the very modern 
origin of- Sicily and Mount Sir Charles Lyell 
found near Vizzini, a town twenty-five miles inland, 
a ved of oysters, in a rock twenty feet thick, identifi- 
able with the oysters which are now eaten. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 


FOR JUNE, 


Where wheat has been destroyed until the life of 
the plaut is gone, plow for corn and sugar-cane. You 
may sow again with wheat, barley and oats, if you 
have seed, and are sure the grasshopper plague is past; 
but if fears exist plant corn, for the lees in seed will be 
slight if eaten down. Plant potatoes early in this 
month, and see to putatoes growing in the garden and 
field. On bench land, loosen the soil around, and 
hill up slightly,. Secure good turnip seed, and where 
beets and carrots have been destroyed, sow turnip 
seed in rows from two feet to two feet six inches apart, 
dropping-a small bunch of seed every twelve in- 
ches in the row. When grown, thin out, leavin 
the strongest plants; top dress freely with night-soil 
and ashes, pa work thoroughly. Secure good sugar- 
cane aced at any price, soak and sprout before sowing, 
and plant after a rain; if rains do not appear, and the 
land you mean to plant be bench land—which is the 
best for sugar cane—water first, and plant when the 
soil is in a moist condition. Thin out beets and carrots, 
and hoe them’ also thin out black-seed onions to six 
inches apart, hoe and top-dress with night-soil and 
ashes. Where corn is from four to six iaches high in 
the gardens top-dress. In the fields give it its first 
plowing. “Weed and hoe flower beds, and mulch thé 

lants with rotten manure. Stake and tie up goose- 
rry and other bushes, that the fruit may be ventil- 
ated and kept clean from grit and mildew. Hoe down 
every weed In the garden and field while young and 
save time and labor. Continue to plant beans and 
peas, radishes lettuce, peppergrass mustard, ete. 

Carefully mulch strawberries with clean straw, or 
hay, to keep the fruit from grit. Clean out water 
ditches, and dress the banks thereof, that they may not 
become seed beds of grass and toul weeds, me the 
source of trouble to you and your neighbors. Secure 
tomatoe plants; and bunt for cut-worms among your 
cabages. Plant squash and pumpkin seed, and also 
cucumber, and where fruit is scarce good water and 
musk-mellon seed, and forget not that the early bird 
catches the first worm. G. D. Warr. 


washing-day, usually considered as following Sunday, 
is not recognized in Salinecounty. If the spring was 
hereaway its usefulness would be much enhanced by 
a change in its day of flowing. | 


| 
found. This mi:ture is called by the Sicilians, Tufo, 


| 


‘ 
. 


} 

asHING-Day Spkine.’—A correspondent says that 

‘in Saline county, Missouri, is a spring, a few miles 

from the Missouri river, which flows freely on Fridays, 

but is dry on every other day, and the people there- 

abouts call it washing-day spring for this reason.” 

From the above it would seem that the traditional 


